.     CHAPTER XXIII
THE FAILURE OF AMELIA

To Fielding's harm, "'Amelia" was taken literally as a
self-revelation. The novel contains, indeed, more auto-
biography than "Tom Jones," as one would surmise were
there no contemporary evidence to this effect. The in-
justice to Fielding arose from a disposition to make no
allowance for the novelist's prerogative of dressing fact
with fiction. Thus Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who
remembered Fielding as he was in his younger days,
wrote from Italy to her daughter, the Countess of Bute:
"H. Fielding has given a true picture of himself and Ms
first wife, in the characters of Mr. and Mrs. Booth, some
compliments to his own figure excepted; and, I am per-
suaded, several of the incidents he mentions are real
matters of fact. I wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones
and Mr. Booth are sorry scoundrels." Lady Mary, who
liked her cousin, hardly meant to call him. a sorry scoundrel.
It was rather that he had depicted himself as such. There
is a technical distinction. What compliments Fielding paid
to "his own figure" are not obvious. The novel contains
but one description of Booth's appearance. "When Mrs.
James remarks that he is generally allowed to be handsome,
her husband retorts: "He handsome? What with a nose
like the proboscis of an elephant, with the shoulders of a
porter, and the legs of a chairman!"

In her old age, Lady Mary talked much about Fielding
to her daughter. Nor was Lady Bute, it is said, a stranger
"to that beloved first wife whose picture he drew in Ms
Amelia, where . . . even the glowing language he knew how
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